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STATEMENT,  &c, 


E whose  names  are  annexed  to  the  following 
statement,  were  some  time  ago  led  to  think,  that 
the  establishment  of  a Dispensary  in  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh,  which  should  have  for  its 

objects,  to  AFFORD  RELIEF  TO  SICK  AND  DISEASED 
POOR,  to  GIVE  ATTENDANCE  UPON  LYING-IN-WO- 
MEN  AT  THEIR  OWN  HOUSES,  and  tO  INOCULATE 
CHILDREN  FOR  THE  COW-POX,  was  a measure  in 
many  respects  extremely  desirable,  and  one  which 
was  likely  to  meet  with  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  Public. 

Previously,  however,  to  calling  on  the  Public 
for  this  support,  we  deemed  it  right  to  draw  up 
and  submit  to  the  consideration  of  a few  of  our 
friends,  a Plan  for  a Dispensary  in  the  New 
Town,  adapted,  as  we  conceived,  to  the  chief 
wants  of  the  Poor,  and  modelled  in  its  essential 
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parts,  upon  the  plans  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
best  conducted  of  the  London  Dispensaries ; and 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
those  to  whom  we  applied,  and  promises  of  sup- 
port. It  was  then  made  known,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  newspapers,  that  such  a plan  was  in 
agitation. 

In  proposing  the  establishment  of  this  Dispensa- 
ry, it  never  for  a moment  entered  into  our  minds 
that  it  could  have  the  effect  of  injuring  any  other 
Charitable  Institution  in  Edinburgh,  and  we  most 
anxiously  endeavoured,  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
plan,  to  avoid  every  thing  which  could  have 
the  appearance  of  opposition  to,  or  interference 
with  the  existing  Dispensary.  It  was  with  these 
feelings  that  we  at  first  proposed  to  limit  the  ope- 
ration of  the  new  Dispensary  to  the  New  Town 
district. 

No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Managers  of  the 
Public  Dispensary  informed  that  such  a plan  was 
in  contemplation,  than  they  held  a meeting  upon 
the  subject,  at  which  they  resolved  to  oppose  the 
new  Dispensaiy,  by  an  address  to  the  Public,  and 
to  take  measures  to  wsupersede  the  necessity  of 
its  establishment.  They  accordingly,  soon  after 
this  meeting,  published  an  advertisement,  in  which 
they  announced  their  intention  of  establishing  a 
branch  of  their  Dispensary  in  the  New  Town, 
in  consequence  of  the  proposal  which  had  been 
made  of  erecting  a new  Dispensary  there ; and 
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in  which  they  expressed  their  decided  opinion, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  projected  Dispensary 
would  diminish  the  funds  of  the  existing  institu- 
tion, and  eventually  prove  most  detrimental  to  the 
Poor*. 

On  finding  the  proposal  for  establishing  a Dis- 
pensary in  the  New  Town,  brought  by  means 
of  this  advertisement  into  public  discussion,  we 
thought  it  right  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  the 
following  statement. 

Edinburgh  New  Town  Dispensary^ 

June  ISIS. 

The  medical  Gentlemen,  who  proposed  this 
**  Institution,  have  learnt,  with  much  concern,  that 
‘‘  the  plan  which  they  had  formed  of  establishing 
a Dispensary  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
has  been  considered,  by  the  Managers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Public  Dispensary,  as  likely  to  in- 
jure  the  interests  of  that  institution  ; and  that 
they  have  in  consequence  resolved  to  establish 
a branch  of  their  Dispensary  in  the  New  Town, 
‘‘  with  the  view  of  opposing  the  one  which  is  now 
“ projected. 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  those  gentlemen 
think  it  a duty,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
Public,  to  explain  their  reasons  for  wishing  to 
establish  a Dispensary  in  the  New  Town. 


* See  Append.  No.  I. 
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In  thinking  of  such  an  establishment,  nothing 
was  farther  from  their  intentions  than  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  subscriptions  to  the  Edinburgh 
« Public  Dispensary,  or  in  any  way  to  diminish 
its  usefulness.  They  thought  that  the  increase 
of  population  in  Edinburgh,  since  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Dispensary  in  Richmond  Street  in 
776,  and  particularly  the  extension  of  the  Town 
in  the  opposite  direction,  afforded  room  for  an 
additional  establishment  being  advantageously 
formed  in  the  New  Town  ; and  they  were  de- 
sirous  of  undertaking  the  medical  duties,  both 
on  account  of  the  good  which  they  thought 
might  be  done,  and  of  the  opportunities  of  pro- 
‘‘  fessional  improvement  which  such  Institutions 
are  well  known  to  afford. 

It  is  not  their  belief  that  the  usual  effect  of 
ihe  establishment  of  one  Charitable  Institution 
is  to  injure  the  interests  of  others  of  the  same 
“ kind.  In  the  present  instance,  they  have  al- 
“ ready  reason  to  believe,  that  many  will  be  in- 
duced  to  become  subscribers  to  the  Institution 
now  proposed,  who  have  never  contributed  to 
the  Old  Dispensary  ; and  they  even  hope,  that 
those  who  have  contributed  most  liberally  to  the 
“ latter,  will  be  disposed  to  extend  their  charity 
to  the  former.  But,  at  all  events,  it  has  been 
all  along  their  anxious  wish,  to  avoid  every 
‘‘  thing  which  could  be  construed  even  into  an 
appearance  of  opposition  or  interference.  In 
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soliciting  subscriptions,  they  intended  to  request 
of  their  friends  that  no  support  might  be  granted 
to  the  Edinburgh  New  Town  Dispensary  at  the 
expence  of  the  other  Institution,  which  has  so 
‘‘  long,  and  so  deservedly,  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  public ; and,  although  their  prospect  of 
obtaining  subscriptions,  must  now,  necessarily, 
be  greatly  diminished,  by  the  measure  which 
the  Managers  of  the  established  Dispensary  have 
thought  proper  to  take,  their  intentions  in  this 
respect  remain  unaltered. 

But  the  plan  which  they  have  formed,  being 
« in  several  respects  different  from  that  of  the 
established  Dispensary,  and,  in  their  opinion, 
appearing  to  hold  out  superior  advantages,  they 
think  it  right  to  persevere  in  their  attempt,  and 
by  a faithful  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  they 
offer  to  undertake,  they  hope  to  merit  the  ap- 
probation  and  support  of  the  Public, 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  statement 
have  been  communicated  by  letter  to  Dr.'  Dun- 
can,  senior,'  to  whose  meritorious  exertions,  in 
the  face  of  much  opposition,  the  Public  of  Edin- 
burgh  have  been  indebted  for  all  the  benefits 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  Edinburgh 
Public  Dispensaiy.’’ 

After  this  public  statement,  we  conceived  that 
no  fears  of  injury  to  the  funds  of  the  Public  Dis- 
pensary, could  reasonably  be  entertained,  from 
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the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Institution,  and 
we  proceeded  to  print  and  distribute  among  our 
friends,  the  following  short  sketch  of  the  general 
plan  upon  which  we  wished  the  New  Town  Dis- 
pensary to  be  conducted,  in  hopes  that  we  might 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Public,  in  making  at 
leasb  a trial  of  its  merits. 

New  T(nun  Dispensary^  3,  King  Street^ 

St  James*  Square, 

The  objects  of  this  Institution  are  to  afford 
relief  to  Sick  and  Diseased  Poor,  to  give  attend- 
ance  upon  Lying-in-women,  and  to  inoculate  for 
the  Cow-Pox. 

‘‘  For  these  purposes.  Medical  and  Surgical  at- 
tendance  will  be  given  every  day,  (Sundays  ex- 
“ cepted,)  from  one  to  two  o’clock,  at  the  Dispen- 
sary,  where  Advice  and  Medicines  will  be  admi- 
nistered  to  all  Patients  applying  in  person,  whe- 
ther  from  town  or  country,  on  presenting  a re- 
commendation  from  a Subscriber,  or  from  the 
“ Clergyman  of  the  Parish  or  Congregation  to 
which  they  may  belong  ; and  those,  whose  situa- 
tion  may  require  it,  will  be  visited  at  their  own 
habitations,  within  the  limits  of  the  New  Town 
district  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Poor  Lying-in- women,  provided  with  the  re- 
commendation  already  mentioned,  will  be  at- 
“ tended,  on  application  being  made  at  the  hour 
of  visit  at  the  Dispensary,  or  at  other  hours,  at 
the  houses  of  the  Physician- Accoucheurs. 
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All  children,  for  whom  application  is  made, 
will  be  inoculated  for  the  Cow-Pox  gratis^  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  without  any  recommenda- 
tion  being  required. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Institution  shall  be 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  that 
certain  moderate  annual  subscriptions  shall  en- 
title  the  Subscribers  to  recommend  patients,  and 
‘‘  to  become  Governors ; that  the  Governors  shall 
‘‘  have  the  patronage  and  management  of  the  In- 
stitution,  and  shall  elect  the  Office-bearers  and 
Committees ; and  that  the  Medical  Officers  shall 
consist  of  two  Physicians,  two  Surgeons,  and 
two  Physician- Accoucheurs,  all  of  whose  ap- 
pointments  shall  be  permanent. 

Every  person  subscribing  to  this  Institution 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  one  patient  on  the 
books  for  every  five  shillings  annually  subscrib- 
ed.  A Subscriber  shall  be  entitled  to  depute 
another  to  recommend  patients  in  his  or  her 
stead ; and  when  any  patient  has  been  three 
months  on  the  books,  the  person  recommending 
the  patient  shall  be  at  liberty  to  recommend  an- 
other,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  first  patient 
had  been  dismissed. 

Subscribers  of  ten  shillings  or  more,  yearly, 
shall  be  Governors  so  long  as  their  subscriptions 
are  continued.” 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  sketch,  resolu- 
tions were  published  and  circulated  by  the  Mana- 
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gers  of  the  Lying-in-Hospital^  in  which  they  pro-* 
nounce  that  part  of  our  plan,  which  relates  to  the 
attendance  upon  Lyingdn-women  at  their  own 
houses,  to  be  unnecessary  and  inexpedient*.  These 
resolutions  of  the  Managers  of  the  Lying-in-Hos- 
pital were  speedily  followed  by  the  publication  of 
a still  more  elaborate  advertisement  on  the  subject, 
by  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  which 
they  express  most  decidedly  their  disapprobation 
of  the  proposed  Dispensary ; affirm,  that  if  carri- 
ed into  execution,  it  would  possess  no  obvious  ad- 
vantage, except  that  of  being  placed  in  the  New 
Town ; and  represent  its  establishment  as  a mea- 
sure fraught  with  consequences  injurious,  not  only 
to  the  interests  of  the  established  Dispensary  and 
Lying-in-Hospital,  but  also  to  those  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  it  self f. 

Believing,  as  we  did,  that  our  undertaking  could 
not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  pro- 
per administration  of  any  of  the  existing  Charita- 
ble Institutions  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  surprise  and  disappointment,  that  we 
found  ourselves  made  the  objects  of  attack  by  the 
Managers  of  three  of  those  Charities,  and  subjected 
to  the  imputation  of  having  needlessly  under- 
taken measures  which  would  necessarily  have  the 
effect  of  injuring  these  Institutions. 


* See  Append.  No.  II, 
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well  merited  countenance  and  support 
which  these  Charities  had  so  long  received  from 
the  Public,  seemed  to  us  to  afford  a sufficient  se- 
curity against  any  injury  to  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests, from  the  establishment  of  the  New  Town 
Dispensary:  and  after  the  most  mature  deliberation 
which  we  could  give  to  the  various  objections, 
that  had  been  publicly  urged  against  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Dispensary,  we  remained  convinced 
that  it  could  not  possibly  produce  any  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  which  had  been  suggested;  but  that, 
on.  the  contrary,  if  carried  into  effect,  it  might  not 
only  prove  immediately  advantageous  to  the  Poor 
of  Edinburgh,  but  even  ultimately  produce  bene- 
ficial effects  on  those  established  Charities,  by  the 
Managers  of  which  it  has  been  so  strenuously  op- 
posed. It  continued  also  to  be  our  decided  opinion, 
that  a separate  and  independent  medical  estab- 
lishment in  the  New  Town,  such  as  we  had  pro- 
posed, was,  from  the  nature  of  its  plan,  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  a branch  of  the  existing  Institution. 

But  although  our  minds  were  strongly  impres- 
sed with  these  sentiments,  we  did  not  consider  our- 
selves entitled,  from  our  own  individual  opinions, 
to  urge  farther,  at  that  time,  on  the  attention  of 
the  Public,  a proposal  which  had  met  with  such 
powerful  opposition.  We  resolved  therefore  to 
put  the  usefulnesss  of  the  proposed  Institution  to 
the  severest  test,  by  opening  the  Dispensary  with- 
out any  public  support ; and  to  ascertain,  by  ac- 
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tual  experience,  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  of  ser* 
vice  to  the  Poor  ; determined,  if  it  should  not  sue-- 
ceed,  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  failure.  Since 
that  time,  we  have  given  our  plan  a fair  trial,  and 
the  results  are  so  favourable  to  the  opinions  we 
had  formed^  that  we  think  we  may  now  venture 
without  presumption  to  lay  them  before  the  Pub- 
lic, and  again  solicit  their  approbation  and  sup- 
port. 

The  New  Town  Dispensary  was  opened  on  the 
first  of  September  1815,  and  since  that  time  766 
patients  have  been  entered  on  the  books,  and  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  Institution. 

Of  these  there  were  medical  and  sur- 
gical patients  - - 509 

Midwifery  patients  - - - 36 

Children  inoculated  for  the  Cow-pox  221 


766 

Of  the  medical  and  surgical  cases,  there 


have  been  cured  - . - 228 

Relieved,  or  recommended  to  the  Infir- 
mary ^ - . 50 

Died  - - . . • 17 

Remain  on  the  books  - - 214 


509 

Besides  the  midwifery  patients,  1 82  have  re- 
quired to  be  confined  to  their  houses,  where 
they  have  been  regularly  visited. 
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It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  this  statement  in- 
cludes the  first  month,  when  the  existence  of  the 
Dispensary  must  have  been  in  a great  measure 
unknown  to  the  Poor,  and  during  which,  only  112 
applications  were  made  for  relief. 

We  are  so  much  aware  of  the  influence  which  the 
rank,  station,  and  established  character  of  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  other  Medical  Charities,  must  neces- 
sarily have  on  the  minds  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
City,  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  support  we  solicit, 
we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  the  reasons  which  these  Managers  have  as« 
signed  for  disapproving  of  our  proposal  are  not  so 
well  founded,  either  in  reason  or  experience,  as  they 
may  have  been  led  to  imagine.  While  only  the 
accuracy  of  our  own  opinions,  with  regard  to  the 
probable  effects  of  the  New  Town  Dispensary 
was  in  question,  we  abstained  from  obtruding 
ourselves  on  the  Public  ; but  now  that  the  useful- 
ness of  the  undertaking  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy,  we  feel  it  to  be  a duty  to 
those  for  whose  sake  we  proposed  it,  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  to  omit  nothing  which  may  serve  to  ob- 
tain for  that  Institution  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port it  requires. 

The  New  Town  Dispensary  is  objected  to,  as 
being  unnecessary^  and  as  being  hurtful. 
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1.  We  think  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  unne^ 
cessary,  after  the  practical  demonstration  which 
its  records  afford,  of  the  distress  which  it  has  al- 
ready been  the  means  of  relieving.  If  a Dispensary 
whichj  at  its  very  commencement,  has  had  above 
650  applications  in  three  months,  can  be  said  to 
be  uncalled  for,”  it  may  surely  be  asked,  what 
the  circumstances  are,  in  which  an  Institution  of 
the  kind  is  required  ? It  appears  to  us,  therefore, 
that  the  New  Town  Dispensary  can  be  objected 
to,  on  this  ground,  only  by  those  who  regard  all 
such  Institutions  as  objectionable ; and  although 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter,  at  length, 
into  the  general  argument  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  Dispensaries,  now  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  every  part  of  this  country,  yet  we  should 
hope  that  a slight  illustration  of  this  subject  may 
not  be  without  its  use. 

In  attempting  this  illustration,  it  is  needless  for 
us  to  enlarge  upon  the  striking  superiority  of  Me- 
dical Charities  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  relief 
which  can  be  given  to  the  Poor.  The  money 
contributed  for  this  purpose,  is  applied  to  the 
most  afflicting  of  their  calamities,  and  very  often 
prevents  their  requiring  the  aid  of  other  kinds  of 
charity,  more  burdensome  to  the  rich,  and  less 
serviceable  to  themselves.  When  the  sum  ex- 
pended in  Medical  Charities  is  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  human  suffering  which  it  mitigates  or 
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removes,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that  esta- 
blishments for  the  relief  of  the  miseries  result- 
ing from  sickness  and  poverty  combined,  should 
form  so  striking  a feature  of  the  economy  of  all 
civilized  nations. 

Of  institutions  of  this  kind,  the  first  and  most 
important,  certainly  are  Hospitals;  and  so  effec- 
tually is  the  end  attained,  for  which  the  money 
employed  in  these  establishments  is  intended,  that 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  situation  of  a pa- 
tient admitted  into  a well  regulated  Hospital, 
is  not  frequently  preferable  to  that  of  an  individual 
even  of  the  better  conditions  of  life,  affected  with 
the  same  complaint,  and  receiving  the  best  pos^ 
sible  attendance  in  private.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  certain,  that  Hospitals  are  by  much  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  Medical  Charities  ; that 
their  number  and  accommodations  bear  a very 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  population  for  which 
they  are  intended ; and,  therefore,  that  of  the  poor 
who  fall  sick  and  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  ad- 
vice and  medicines,  a very  small  proportion  only 
can  be  admitted  into  Hospitals.  We  shall  perhaps 
place  this  subject  in  a still  clearer  point  of  view,  by 
enumerating  the  different  classes  of  patients  which 
appear  to  us  to  require,  in  a peculiar  manner,  the 
medical  advice  and  assistance  which  Dispensaries 
afford. 

1^^,  While  most  of  those  who  have  violent,  ob- 
stinate, or  dangerous  diseases  requiring  long  at- 
tendance and  much  care,  may  be  received  into 
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Hospitals  with  advantage ; there  must  remain  a 
great  number  of  persons  afflicted  with  slighter 
complaints,  which  by  neglect  might  soon  become 
obstinate  or  dangerous ; or  with  diseases  requir- 
ing less  assiduous  attendance ; to  whom  gratui- 
tous advice  and  medicines,  if  given  at  all,  must  be 
given  in  their  own  houses.  These  form  a nume- 
rous class  of  patients,  for  whom  Dispensaries  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 

2d,  There  are  many  among  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community,  affected  with  complaints  which 
require  medical  advice,  and  the  use  of  remedies, 
who  still  enjoy  such  a portion  of  health  as  to  enable 
them  to  follow  their  usual  occupations.  It  is  ob- 
vious how  much  society  must  lose  by  making  it 
necessary  for  this  class  of  persons  to  resort  to 
Hospitals,  where  in  being  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  they  are  liable  to  contract  habits  of  idle- 
ness, and  to  lose  the  laudable  desire  of  maintain- 
ing themselves  by  their  own  industry,  which  the 
relief  afforded  by  Dispensaries  has  a tendency  to 
encourage. 

3d,  There  are  many  patients  whose  cases  are 
fitted  for  Hospitals,  and  who  would  resort  to  them 
rather  than  pay  for  advice  and  medicines,  or  even 
for  medicines  alone,  but  whose  circumstances 
enable  them  to  provide  at  home  whatever  else 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  management  of  their 
complaints.  When  such  patients  come  under  the 
charge  of  the  medical  officers  of  Dispensaries,  the 
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Public  are  saved  the  expence  of  maintaining  them, 
which  would  have  been  incurred  had  they  become 
Hospital  patients. 

There  are  numbers  of  the  Poor  affected  with 
tedious  or  incurable  complaints,  or  with  com- 
plaints liable  to  continual  recurrence,  who  receive 
temporary  relief  in  Hospitals,  and  are  then  dis- 
charged, either  because  they  are  free  from  ailment, 
or  because  room  must  be  made  for  others  for  whom 
more  can  be  done ; but  who  soon  relapse  into  bad 
health  on  returning  to  their  homes.  The  suffer- 
ings of  many  of  these  persons  may  be  alleviated, 
and  some  may  be  eventually  restored  to  health, 
if  put  under  proper  medical  care  by  means  of 
Dispensaries.  How  numerous  and  important  this 
class  must  be,  will  appear  obvious,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  few  of  those  who  are  affected  with 
Consumptive  complaints  are  received  into  public 
Hospitals,  or  if  received,  can  be  retained  there 
during  the  tedious  and  painful  continuance  of  their 
sufferings. 

5th,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  classes,  which 
are  improper  for  Hospitals,  there  is  a class  of 
poor  patients,  often  in  most  lamentable  circum- 
stances, and  labouring  under  serious  diseases, 
whom  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  send  to  Hos^ 
pitals,  but  whom  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate from  their  families  ; and  whose  curd?  if  any 
medical  relief  is  to  be  afforded  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  attempt  in  their  own  houses.  We  allude 
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particularly  to  the  Mothers  of  families  of  young 
children.  Objects  more  interesting,  or  more  de- 
serving of  the  sympathy  of  the  humane,  than 
sick  Mothers  in  the  midst  of  their  helpless  and  de- 
pendant offspring,  cannot  easily  be  conceived. 
No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  and  has  seen  the  patience,  self-denial,  and 
affectionate  solicitudes  of  this  class  of  patients,  will 
think  lightly  of  the  benefits  which  they  may  de- 
rive from  the  assistance  afforded  by  Dispensaries. 
Here  the  relief  of  one  is  the  preservation  of  many.  , 
6thy  Besides  the  usual  contagious  diseases  in- 
cident to  infancy  and  youth,  the  Children  of  the 
Poor,  who  are  so  often  ill  fed,  ill  lodged,  and  ina- 
dequately protected  from  cold,  are  subject  to 
many  and  various  painful,  and  dangerous  eonr- 
plaints ; insomuch,  that  in  some  large  towns 
nearly  one  half  are  said  to  be  cut  off  before  the 
age  of  two  years.  In  all  these  diseases  medi- 
cal advice  is  necessary,  and  to  most  of  them  re- 
lief, to  a greater  or  less  extent,  may  be  given  by 
medicine  ; but  these  patients  who  form,  as  must 
be  evident,  an  exceedingly  numerous  class,  can- 
not, for  obvious  reasons,  be  admitted  into  Hospi- 
tals until  they  have  attained  an  age  when  they  are 
independent  of  the  immediate  care  of  their  pa- 
rents; and,  in  fact,  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  admit- 
ted into  the  medical  Hospitals  of  this  country.  To 
those  who  know  the  attachment  of  the  lower  or- 
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ders  to  their  children,  and  who  have  considered 
the  importance  of  this  feeling,  in  preserving  the 
moral  character  and  virtue  of  this  class  of  the 
community,  the  benefits  which  must  result  from 
the  attendance  upon  siok  and  diseased  Children  at 
the  houses  of  their  parents,  cannot  fail  to  appear 
peculiarly  interesting. 

nth,  A less  numerous,  though  not  less  interest- 
ing class  of  patients,  who  are  improper  subjects 
for  treatment  in  public  Hospitals,  are  those  af- 
flicted with  the  numerous  maladies  which  ac- 
company the  decline  of  life,  and  which  are  often 
so  much  aggravated  by  poverty  and  want.  To 
the  Aged  poor,  therefore,  who  reside  in  their  own. 
houses  or  in  those  of  their  children,  the  advice 
and  medicines  afforded  by  Dispensaries,  must  be 
highly  advantageous.  Indeed,  amidst  the  neg- 
lect and  privations  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
there  are  few  things  more  grateful  to  the  feelings 
of  this  class  of  patients,  than  the  attentions  and 
advice  of  a medical  practitioner. 

This  enumeration  of  the  different  classes  of  pa- 
tients to  whom  we  conceive  that  the  benefits  which 
Dispensaries  afford  are  more  peculiarly  adapted, 
will  sufficiently  account  for  our  belief,  that  a single 
Dispensary,  open  only  twice  a week,  and  taking 
no  home  patients,  is  not  sufficient  for  a town  so 
extensive  and  populous  as  Edinburgh ; a belief 
in  which  we  conceive  that  we  are  fully  justified 
by  the  experience  of  the  new  Institution. 
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If  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from? 
the  Institution  we  propose,  are  to  be  compared 
with  those  that  can  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a branch  of  the  Public  Dispensary  in  the 
New  Town,  we  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  il- 
lustrate at  any  length  the  superiority  of  a separate 
and  independent  establishment,  proceeding  on  a 
different,  and,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  an  improved 
plan.  It  is  surely  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on 
the  advantages  which  the  Public  derive  from  a free 
emulation  among  all  persons  for  whose  services 
they  have  occasion  ;■ — advantages  so  great  and  ge- 
neral, that  there  is  hardly  one  line  of  industry,  or 
one  work  of  charity,  for  which  this  country  is  dis- 
tinguished, in  which  they  are  not  strikingly  ex- 
emplified, and  universally  acknowledged.  While, 
therefore,  we  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the 
Public  Dispensary,  it  is  nevertheless  our  decided 
opinion,  that  whether  it  may  or  may  not  be  right 
to  have  whatever  different  Dispensaries  may  be 
deemed  necessary  in  Edinburgh,  supported  by  the 
same  general  Fund,  and  under  the  same  Civil  Ma- 
nagement, it  will  always  be  expedient  to  preserve 
to  each  Dispensary  a separate  and  independent 
Medical  Establishment. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  advantages  of  the 
plan  we  propose  over  that  of  an  extension  of  the 
Public  Dispensary  are  obvious  and  striking.  To 
any  person  who  considers  with  attention  the  enu- 
meration we  have  given  of  the  classes  of  patients 
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to  whom  we  conceive  this  species  of  charity  to  be 
applicable,  it  will  be  evident,  that^a  Dispensary 
which  has  for  its  object  only  ‘‘  the  alleviation  of 
those  complaints  which  do  not  require  confine- 
ment  within  doors,’’  and  to  which  the  same  pa- 
tients can  return  only  once  a week,  is  adapted  to 
the  necessities  of  a part  only,  and  that  not  the  most 
important  part,  of  those  classes.  There  are  many 
included  in  that  enumeration,  who  are  necessarily 
confined  to  their  beds,  and  many  who  would  be  ma- 
terially injured  by  leaving  their  homes  ; there  are 
some  whose  cases  require  the  administration  of  re- 
medies, which  no  medical  man  would  chuse  to  pre- 
scribe, without  making  frequent  inquiries  into 
their  effects ; and  there  are  others,  particularly 
children,  to  whom  the  delay  which  must  elapse 
before  advice  can  be  obtained  from  an  Institution 
constituted  in  the  manner  of  the  Public  Dispen- 
sary, may  be  dangerous  or  fatal.  In  order  that 
a Dispensary  may  be  adapted  to  all  those  classes 
which  have  been  enumerated,  we  hold  it  to  be 
quite  essential  that  it  should  be  open  every  day, 
and  that  it  should  afford  regular  attendance,  on 
those  patients  who  may  require  it,  in  their  own 
houses.  If  it  be  admitted  that  there  may  be 
many  sick  persons  among  the  lower  orders,  who 
cannot,  or  should  not,  be  sent  to  Hospitals,  yet 
who  require  confinement  within  doors,  and  fre- 
quent medical  attendance,  it  seems  difficult  to  con- 
ceive on  what  principle  it  can  be  maintained,  that 
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it  is  wrong  to  afford  gratuitous  advice  and  medp 
cines  by  means  of  Dispensaries  to  such  patients, 
yet  right  to  afford  them  to  others,  less  severely 
afflicted  with  disease.  We  are  aware  that  many 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Public  Dispensary, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  a part  of  their  patients  in  their  own 
houses ; but  this,  we  believe,  forms  no  part  of  their 
official  duty ; and  the  Institution,  in  its  present 
state,  is  professedly  neither  calculated  nor  design* 
ed  to  afford  relief  to  patients  who  require  confine- 
ment. 

If  it  be  dreaded,  that  the  gratuitous  advice  and 
medicines  given  to  the  Poor  at  their  own  houses, 
may  be  the  means  of  preventing  some  patients  from 
resorting  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  who  might  with 
advantage  be  received  into  that  Hospital ; it  seems 
but  fair  to  presume,  that  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Dispensaries,  who  must  have  much  trouble 
and  no  remuneration  in  taking  charge  of  such 
patients,  will  always  be  disposed  to  give  them 
the  advice  best  suited  to  their  situation,  by  recom- 
mending to  them  to  apply  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  being  at- 
tended by  skilful  and  experienced  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  they  will  enjoy  the  other  benefits  of  that 
Institution.  We  hope  we  shall  not  be  accused  of  pre- 
sumption, when  we  take  the  liberty  to  suggest,  that 
there  is  still  one  other  Medical  Charity  wanting 
in  Edinburgh — a Charity,  the  institution  of  which. 
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by  relieving  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  a numerous 
and  disagreable  class  of  patients,  would  do  more 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  that  Hospital,  and  to  raise 
its  character  in  the  minds  of  the  virtuous  Poor, 
than  any  measure  of  internal  regulation  which 
the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  could  adopt. 

Our  conviction  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a Dispensary,  constituted  after  the  manner 
we  recommend,  is  not  founded  on  speculative  opin- 
ion alone,  but  on  a very  extensive  experience — that 
of  almost  all  the  Dispensaries  in  Britain.  Every  one 
of  the  London  Dispensaries  is  open  every  day  at  a 
certain  hour ; and  besides  this,  an  apothecary  re- 
sides in  each,  who  engages  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  interests  of  the  charity,  and  who  is  em- 
powered to  prescribe  in  cases  of  emergency,  that 
may  present  themselves  at  other  hours.  Every  one 
of  these  Dispensaries  engages  to  give  regular  atten- 
dance on  those  who  require  it,  at  their  own  houses. 
Distinct  records  are  kept  of  Out-patients  and  Home- 
patients  ; and  it  appears  from  the  printed  reports, 
that  in  general,  nearly  one  third  of  the  patients, 
besides  the  midwifery  patients,  are  visited  in  their 
own  houses,  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  charities. 
The  Town  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which 
has  a particular  Dispensary,  which  engages  to  af- 
ford attendance  in  their  own  houses,  to  the  sick 
Poor  residing  within  its  limits,  when  they  are  un- 
able to  go  abroad  ; an  arrangement  we  conceive 
which  might  be  easily  adopted  in  Edinburgh,  with 
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great  and  manifold  advantages  to  the  sick  and 
diseased  Poor. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary,  we  should  imagine, 
to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  advantage  of  the 
Medical  Appointments  of  a Dispensary  being  per- 
manent, and  not  more  in  number  than  are  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  medical  duties,  instead  of 
changing  by  rotation,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Public 
Dispensary.  There  are,  as  it  has  been  stated,  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  medical  officers  attached  to 
that  Institution.  But  of  these,  four  only  attend 
at  one  time  for  three  months  together,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  their  attendance  is  regu^ 
lated,  each  of  these  lour  attends  and  prescribes 
at  the  Dispensary  only  once  during  the  week.  From 
this  it  must  appear,  that  each  medical  officer  at- 
tends only  tivelve  times  during  the  year.  Now 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  advantage  which 
this  mode  of  attendance  is  calculated  to  produce 
to  the  medical  practitioners,  it  surely  v/ould  not  be 
difficult  to  devise  one  more  beneficial  to  the  poor. 
That  part  of  our  plan  which  regards  the  permanence 
of  the  Medical  attendance,  is  formed  on  princi- 
ples which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  all  the 
London  Dispensaries. 

Another  advantage  which  the  plan  of  the  New 
Town  Dispensary  appears  to  us  to  possess,  is, 
that  by  it,  attendance  is  afforded  to  poor  Ly- 
ing-in women  at  their  own  houses,  during  the 
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whole  period  of  their  confinement,  and  assist^ 
ance  given  to  the  Midwives  employed  by  them, 
in  extraordinary  cases  requiring  the  aid  of  more 
intelligent  practitioners.  The  reasons  for  mak- 
ing this  a part  of  our  plan,  were  simply  our 
conviction,  that  every  woman  whose  situation  ad- 
mits of  it,  should  be  delivered  at  home ; our  know- 
ledge that  attendance  upon  poor  Lying-in  women, 
has  been  found  to  be  a very  useful  part  of  the  plan 
of  many  other  Dispensaries ; and  our  belief,  that 
much  good  might  be  done  in  this  city  by  adopting 
it ; in  which  belief  also  we  have  been  confirmed 
by  what  we  have  seen,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Dispensary,  of  the  state  of  the  Poor  in  Edinburgh. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Poor  have 
derived  benefits  from  the  Edinburgh  Lying-in- 
Hospital,  and  particularly  from  those  regulations 
of  it  which  regard  out-patients ; but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  these  benefits  to  out-patients  have  not 
. been,  and  cannot  be  so  generally  diffused,  as  to 
supersede  the  expediency  of  other  Institutions  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  reference  to  what  has  been 
said,  of  the  medical  attendants  of  the  Lying-in- 
Hospital  having  “ invariably”  given  attendance, 
in  their  own  houses,  to  all  poor  Lying-in  women 
who  required  such  attendance,  and  who  preferred 
being  delivered  at  home,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  this  only  proves  that  applications  have 
not  been  made  in  all  such  cases  for  their  assist- 
ance. According  to  the  present  constitution  of 
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the  Lying-in-Hospital,  its  medical  officers  consist 
of  one  ordinary  Physician — the  Professor  of  mid- 
wifery ; and  one  extraordinary  Physician.  Now 
while  we  give  these  gentlemen  the  fullest  credit 
for  humanity  and  active  benevolence,  we  may 
confidently  pronounce  it  to  be  impossible  for  them, 
consistently  with  their  other  well-known  duties,  to 
attend  all  the  cases,  in  which  assistance  is  desir- 
able and  cannot  be  paid  for,  occurring  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  a city  which  contains  upwards  of 
80,000  inhabitants. 

Although  there  are  not  fewer  than  mwe  estab- 
lishments for  midwifery  alone  in  London,  all  of 
which  give  attendance  on  Lying-in  women  in  their 
own  houses,  several  of  them  indeed  in  no  other 
way,  this  forms  also  part  of  the  plan  of  eight  or 
nine  of  the  Dispensaries.  And  when  it  is  consi- 
dered at  how  small  an  expence,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  hazards  of  child-bearing  fmay  thus 
be  diminished,  and  the  anxiety  attending  it  miti- 
gated, it  must  appear  a most  interesting  and  im- 
portant branch  of  medical  charity,  the  benefits 
of  which  are,  in  a particular  manner,  increased 
to  the  Poor,  by  multiplying  the  opportunities 
application. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
advantages  which  must  result  to  the  Public  from 
that  part  of  our  plan  which  relates  to  inoculation 
for  the  Cow-Pox.  Numerous  opportunities  of 
inoculation,  and  the  vigilant  exertions  of  medi- 
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cal  men  who  visit  the  poor  at  their  own  houses, 
seem  to  lis  to  be  the  best  means  of  diffusing 
the  blessings  of  that  practice,  by  overcoming  the 
carelessness  with  regard  to  Vaccination  which 
exists  among  the  lower  orders,  and  prevents 
them  fully  as  much  as  any  prejudices  which  re- 
main, from  having  their  children  inoculated  with 
the  Cow-Pox.  It  is  right  to  add,  that  the 
practice  of  Vaccination  has  been  carried  on  by 
ns  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Small-Pox,  and  has  evidently  been 
the  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  that  conta- 
gion. 

II.  The  New  Dispensary,  it  has  been  said,  will 
prove  hurtful^  because  it  is  feared  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  subscriptions  necessary  to  its  support, 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  older  Medical  Cha- 
rities. 

This  objection,  it  will  be  observed,  rests  merely 
on  a conjecture  of  the  persons  who  state  it,  in  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  their  fellow-citizens  ; — 
a conjecture  which  may  be  entertained  at  any 
time,  on  a prospective  view  of  any  Institution  of 
the  kind,  and  to  which  it  is  impossible,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  stated,  to  oppose  the  evidence  of  facts. 

Reasoning,  however,  on  general  principles,  we 
should  not  conceive  it  possible  for  a new  medical 
Charity  to  injure  those  already  existing  in  any 
Town  ; unless  these,  either  in  consequence  of  inat- 
tention or  mismanagement,  should  have  lost  the 
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eonfidence  of  the  Public,  a description  which  cer- 
tainly will  not  apply  to  any  of  the  Medical  Chari- 
ties of  Edinburgh.  And  we  should  beg  leave  to  ask^ 
where,  or  in  what  instance,  a new  Medical  Charity 
has  been  proposed  and  succeeded ; and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  thereby  done  to  the  former 
Charities,  the  sick  poor  have  ultimately  suffered  ? 

If  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  not  admitted,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  experience ; and  the  only 
kinds  of  experience  to  which  we  can  look,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  other  Medical  Cha- 
rities in  this  Town,  and  of  similar  Medical  Chari- 
ties in  other  Towns. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  this  fear 
of  injury  to  former  Charities  from  the  establish^- 
ment  of  a new  one,  has  been  erroneously  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  charit- 
able Medical  Institutions  existing  in  this.  City. 
The  Public  Dispensary,  in  particular,  was  strong- 
ly opposed,  at  the  time  of  its  institution,  by  the 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  on  grounds  very 
nearly  the  same  with  those  on  which  the  present 
proposal  has  been  condemned. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  that  Institution,  and  none  can  applaud 
more  than  we  do  the  zeal  with  which  that  duty 
is  performed ; yet  when  they  call  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Edinburgh  to  trust  implicitly  to  their  ad- 
vice, as  to  the  number  and  kind  of  Medical  Cha- 
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rities  which  are  required  in  this  city,  we  think  k 
necessary  to  remind  the  Public,  that  if  the  advice  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  same  office,  on  a question 
exactly  similar  to  the  present,  had  been  allowed  to 
guide  the  public  mind  in  1777,  the  Public  Dis- 
pensary, on  the  usefulness  of  which  their  arguments 
against  the  one  now  proposed  are  mainly  found- 
ed, would  never  have  existed;  and  the  Poor  of  this 
city  would  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  benefits 
which  it  is  now  universally  allowed  they  have 
derived  from  that  Institution. 

The  successful  exertions  of  Dr.  Duncan  on  that 
occasion,  in  behalf  of  the  Public  Dispensary,  which 
was  instituted  by  him,  and  supported  for  a time, 
by  the  revenue  arising  from  his  Clinical  Lectures, 
while  they  have  procured  for  him  the  approbation 
of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  deeds  of  charity, 
ande  ntitie  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Poor 
of  Edinburgh,  hold  out  an  example  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  every  medical  man  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  Those  who  may  feel  any  desire  to 
compare  the  opposition  which  the  Public  Dispensary 
met  with  in  its  commencement,  with  that  which 
has  been  made  to  the  institution  of  the  Ne  w Town 
Dispensary,  may  have  their  curiosity  amply  gra- 
tified, by  perusing  the  advertisement  of  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for  March  1777  ^ ; 
a Letter  in  the  same  month  by  Dr.  Duncan,  to  the 
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editor  of  the  Weekly  Magazine  * ; and  a Pamphlet 
published  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  the  same  year,  en- 
titled, ‘‘Observations  on  a Proposal  for  Instituting 
a Public  Dispensary  in  Edinburgh  f These  pub- 
lications, viewed  in  connection  with  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  lately  been  made  to  the  New  Town 
Dispensary,  will  be  found,  we  conceive,  to  contain 
much  information  which  may  serve  to  guide  the 
opinions  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  validity  of  conjecture  with  respect  to 
the  probable  effects  of  any  new  Medical  Institu- 
tion. We  believe  we  are  justified  in  adding,  that 
the  opposition  which  Dr.  Duncan  encountered,  if 
remembered  at  all,  is  remembered  only  as  a proof 
of  the  influence  which  prejudice  and  partial  views 
may  have  over  men  of  the  most  distinguished  abi- 
'lities  and  undoubted  benevolence. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  analogy  of  other 
Towns,  of  the  probability  of  an  additional  Dispen- 
sary being  supported  in  this  Town,  without  inju- 
ry to  the  existing  Medical  Charities,  we  shall  find 
equally  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  ap- 
prehensions expressed  regarding  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  Institution  are  groundless. 
The  population  of  London  is  to  that  of  Edinburgh, 
■pretty  exactly  as  thirteen  to  one.  But  instead  of 
there  being  thirteen  Dispensaries  in  London,  each 
open  twice  a weeJc^  and  taking  no  home  patients, 

* See  Weekly  Magazine,  or  Edinburgh  Amusement,  vol.  3d, 
p.  44. 
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there  are  seventeen^  open  every  day^  and  for  ufg^nt 
cases  all  day  long,  as  has  been  already  explained  % 
in  addition  to  these,  there  are  seven  general  Hos- 
pitals, which  take  out-patients,  and  therefore  act 
as  Dispensaries  ; besides  ten  other  institutions  for 
iifFording  to  the  poor  particular  kinds  of  the  medi- 
cal aid  which  they  obtain  from  Dispensaries,  each  of 
which,  we  should  conceive,  tnust  receive  nearly  as 
'many  applications  as  an  additional  Dispensary 
would  have  received.  There  are  also,  a number  of 
Societies  which  give  gratuitous  medical  assistance 
to  the  ‘Poor,  and  eight  Hospitals  for  particular 
classes  of  persons,  several  of  which  take  out-pa- 
tients. But  exclusive  of  the  Institutions  of  the 
two  last  kinds,  and  the  Institutions  for  Lying-in 
women^  we  may  reckon  in  London  not  fewer  than 
thirty-four  Dispensaries,  or  Medical  Charities  an- 
swering the  very  same  purpose. 

The  disproportion  between  the  number  of  Me- 
dical Charities  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and 
still  more  between  the  opportunities  of  applica- 
tion afforded  to  the  poor,  which  these  facts  de- 
monstrate, becomes  more  striking  when  it  is  con^ 
sidered,  that  there  is  neither  Hospital  nor  Dispen- 
sary at  Leith,  and  that  many  patients  come  from 
thence  to  all  the  Medical  Charities  in  Edinburgh* 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1777,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Duncan,  that, 
if  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  should  have  in- 
stituted a Dispensary,  with  the  view  of  opposing 
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the  one  he  proposed,  an  occurrence  which  he 
seems  to  have  thought  not  improbable,  it  would 
not  even  at  that  time  have  rendered  the  Public 
Dispensary  either  a useless  or  a superfluous  In- 
stitution. 

The  London  Dispensaries  are  conducted  on  a 
more  expensive  scale  than  seems  to  be  necessary 
in  Edinburgh ; yet  there  is  no  jealousy  manifested 
among  them  ; and  after  a careful  examination  of 
the  records  of  most  of  them,  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover  that  they  have  ever  been  publicly  accused 
of  injuring  one  another,  or  the  Hospitals  ; and  so 
little  difficulty  is  there  in  raising  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  their  support,  that  the  revenue  of  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  them  is  about  eight  times  the  sum 
which  is  expended  on  medicines  for  the  patients  at- 
tending it. 

Indeed  we  believe  we  may  state  with  confi- 
dence, that  Edinburgh  is  the  only  great  Town  in 
Britain,  in  which  the  institution  of  Dispensaries 
was  begun  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  has  not 
been  subsequently  extended.  We  are  convinced, 
that  this  has  not  been  owing  to  any  want  of  cha- 
ritable disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Inhabitants ; 
but  we  cannot  help  ascribing  it  partly  to  their  not 
being  fully  aware  of  the  benefits  which  might  be 
conferred,  by  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  charity; 
and  partly  also  to  the  dislike  which  those  who,  from 
their  daily  intercourse  with  the  Poor,  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  their  real  situation,  must  naturally 
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feel,  to  expose  themselves  to  the  opposition  and 
controversy,  which  have  invariably  been  encoun- 
tered by  all  who  have  hitherto  proposed  any  new 
Medical  Charity  in  this  City ; — however  much  sub- 
sequent experience  may  have  shewn  that  it  was 
really  wanted.  As  a proof  that  the  charity  of  this 
City  is  yet  far  from  having  reached  its  limit,’* 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  complete  success  which, 
within  these  very  few  years,  has  attended  the  me- 
ritorious exertions  of  the  “ Society  for  the  Suppress 
sion  of  Begging And  it  gives  us  much  pleasure 
to  observe,  that  one  of  the  measures  which  the  be- 
nevolent founders  of  that  society  have  had  in  con- 
templation, is  the  extension  of  that  relief  to  the 
sick  Poor  which  is  afforded  by  Public  Dispen- 
saries. 

We  have  only  further  to  advert  to  the  argument 
brought  against  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Institution,  “ on  medical  grounds,  as  clashing  at 
every  turn,”  with  the  other  medical  establish- 
ments. 

We  confess  ourselves  at  a loss  to  understand 
what  these  medical  grounds  are.  We  do  not  see, 
nor  have  we  learnt  from  the  history  of  our  art, 
that  the  interests  of  medicine,  any  more  than  those 
of  any  other  art  or  science,  can  be  promoted  by  a 
system  of  monopoly  or  exclusion.  But  at  all  events 
we  conceive,  that  the  merits  of  a proposal  for  re- 
lieving the  distresses  of  the  sick  Poor,  cannot  be 
judged  of  merely  on  ‘‘  medical  grounds.”  In  re- 
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Commending  the  institution  of  a new  Dispensary 
in  Edinburgh,  we  have  been  chiefly  actuated  by  a 
belief,  arising  from  much  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Poor,  of  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for 
medical  relief  being  afforded  to  the  sick  Poor,  at 
their  own  homes,  by  Institutions  in  different  parts 
of  the  Town  formed  upon  plans  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  adopted ; and  we  have  done  this  in  the  fhll- 
est  conviction,  that  it  cannot  possibly  injure  the 
pecuniary,  or  even  medical  interests  of  any  of  the 
existing  Charities.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  the 
New  Town  Dispensary  is  likely,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  injure  the  interests  of  the  Poor,  we 
shall  most  readily  desist  from  our  attempt ; but 
whatever  may  be  its  effects  in  other  respects  on 
the  other  Medical  Charities,  and  the  Managers  of 
these  seem  to  have  contemplated  several  which 
never  entered  into  our  imaginations,  we  can  ac- 
knowledge no  argument  as  having  any  weight  in 
a question  of  so  much  importance  to  the  sick  and 
diseased  Poor  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  inte^ 
rests  of  those  for  whose  benefit  this  charity  is  im 
tended,  are  not  recognised  as  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration. 

It  was  never  intended,  that  the  Institution  we 
propose,  should  be  regarded  in  any  other  light, 
than  as  an  addition  to  the  other  Medical  Charities 
in  this  City  ; and  it  now  remains  for  our  fellow- 
citizens,  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  were 
right  in  conjecturing,  that  they  would  be  dis- 
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posed,  in  addition  to  these  Charities,  to  support  a 
Dispensary  formed  upon  the  plan  we  propose  ; 
the  expences  [attending  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
hitherto  judge,  are  the  most  moderate  of  any  of 
which  we  have  received  an  account,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  holds  out  a prospect  of  usefulness 
as  great  as  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. 

The  most  general  and  reasonable  of  all  objecr 
tions  to  Ciiaritable  Institutions,  is  founded  on  the 
uncertainty  of  the  contributors,  with  regard  to  the 
real  necessities  of  those  who  are  relieved  by  their 
bounty.  This  uncertainty  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented, as  in  consequence  of  it  charity  is  not  only 
often  bestowed  where  it  is  not  wanted,  but  is 
also  not  unfrequently  withheld,  where  it  is  really 
due.  We  therefore  conceive  it  to  be  one  of 
the  duties  of  those,  who  have  occasion  to  observe, 
and  ample'  opportunity  to  assure  themselves  of  the 
reality  of  many  more  scenes  of  distress,  than  it 
is  in  their  power  individually  to  relieve,  to  point 
out  the  proper  objects  of  charity  to  those,  who  have 
the  means  of  relieving  them  ; and  we  confident- 
ly look  forward  .to  .the  approbation  of  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Edinburgh,  when  we  call  their  atten- 
tion to  a species  of  charity,  in  which  it  is  undeniable 
that  they  have  been  hitherto  surpassed  by  those 
of  other  Towns,  and  in  which,  according  to  the 
plan  we  propose  for  its  administration,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  their  bounty  should  be  misapplied. 
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It  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  have  inter- 
ested the  feelings  of  the  Public  by  a recital  of  in- 
stances, such  as  daily  come  under  our  observation, 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Poor  which  the  Institution 
we  recommend  is  calculated  to  prevent,  or  to  re- 
lieve. But  persuaded  as  we  are,  of  their  full  dis- 
position to  enter  into  the  views  in  which  this 
Charity  originated,  we  have  thought  it  more  ner 
cessary  to  endeavour,  in  this  statement^  to  refute 
the  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  attempted, 
— with  the  best  intentions  we  believe,  but  we  are 
equally  convinced,  from  superficial  and  mistaken 
views,— -to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  an 
Institution,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  equally 
recommended  by  sympathy  for  the , distresses  of 
the  Poor,  and  by  a regard  for  the  established  cha- 
racter of  this  City. 

(Signed) 

JOHN  THOMSON,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Surgery 

W.  P.  ALISON,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  R.  C.  of  Physicians, ' 

JOHN  W.  TURNER,  Fellow  of  the  R.  C.  of  Surgeons. 

JA.  MURDOCH,  Fellow  of  the  R.  C. of  Physicians. 

- B.  B.  BUCHANAN,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  R.  C.  of 
Physieians. 

Edinburgh  New  Town  Dispensary,  Kinfs  Street, 

James'  Square,  1st  January,  1816. 
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No.  I. 

EDINBURGH  PUBLIC  DISPENSARY. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Managers  and  Medical  Department 
of  the  Edinburgh  Public  Dispensary^  held  at  their  hall  on 
Monday  the  19th  of  June,  John  Waugh,  Esq.  acting  chief  Ma- 
gistrate, in  the  chair ; it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  establish 
a branch  of  the  Dispensary  in  the  New  Town,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  patients  in  that  district  and  neighbourhood; 

' The  meeting  do  not  conceal  that  this  extension  of  the  charity 
is  made  in  consequence  of  a proposal  to  erect  a New  Town 
Dispensary.  They  have  no  doubt  that  a separate  Dispensary, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  that  district  of  the 
town,  where  few  of  the  poor  and  most  of  the  wealthy  reside, 
will  gradually  reduce  the  means  of  the  existing  establishment, 
and  will  eventually  prove  most  detrimental  to  the  poor  in  ge- 
neral^ who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Public  Dispensary,  Richmond  Street,  and  who  must 
still  continue  to  expect  from  that  charity  the  alleviation  of  those 
complaints  which  do  not  require  confinement  within  doors. 

The  voluntary  annual  subscriptions  on  which  the  Edinburgh 
Public  Dispensary  has  chiefly  depended,  having  often  proved 
insufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expences,  the  Managers 
have  from  time  to  time  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  favour  and 
liberality  of  the  Magistrates  and  Clergy  for  collections  at  the 
doors  of  the  Churches  of  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
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to  resort  to  other  means  of  increasing  their  funds.  They  can 
with  truth  assert,  that  they  have  found  every  effort  necessary, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  attention  to  economy,  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  benefits  of  the  Institution.  They  are 
convinced,  however,  that  the  extension  of  the  Public  Dispen- 
sary to  the  New  Town  can  be  made  without  almost  any  in- 
creased charge  upon  the  present  Establishment,  and  thus  they 
have  the  satisfaction  to  feel,  that  by  the  arrangement  now  pro- 
posed, while  they  accommodate  the  indigent  sick  of  the  New 
Town  without  injury  to  those  of  other  districts,  they  impose  no 
additional  burden  upon  the  charity  of  the  benevolent,  and  they 
hold  out  no  promises  of  usefulness  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  experience  of  thirty-nine  years. 

The  Public  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  the 
year  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  with  medical 
advice  and  medicine.  Its  benefits  have  been  successively  ex- 
tended to  vaccination,  to  surgical  complaints,  and  to  giving 
trusses  to  the  ruptured  poor  ; 63,537  individuals  have  receiv- 
ed medical  and  surgical  advice,  and  13,032  children  have  been 
vaccinated  prior  to  January  1st,  1815. 

The  institution  has  always  been  conducted  upon  the  most 
liberal  principles.  For  many  years  patients  from  every  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  have  been  admitted,  from  whom  no 
•ther  recommendation  was  required  than  disease  and  poverty. 
The  medical  attendants  consist  of  19  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  also  visit  the  poor  at 
their  own  habitations  whenever  circumstances  require  it. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Managers  to  carry  the  plan  of  extend- 
ing the  Institution  to  the  New  Town  into  immediate  effect, 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  have  liberally  granted  them 
the  temporary  use  of  suitable  apartments  in  their  hall,  in 
George  Street,  where  medical  and  surgical  attendance  will  in 
future  be  given,  and  vaccination  will  be  performed,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  attendance  at  the  hall  of  the  Public  Dispensary 
Richmond  Street. 

Extracted  from  the  Advertiser  of  June  21th,  1815. 
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No.  II. 

EDINBURGH  GENERAL  LYING-IN-HOSPITAL. 

At  a general  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  to  this  charity, 
held  at  the  Hospital,  on  Monday  the  10th  of  July,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deliberating  on  the  printed  proposals  for  establishing 
a new  Dispensary  in  the  New  Town, 

John  Waugh,  Esq.  acting  chief  Magistrate,  in  the  chair, 
the  Meeting  considering  that  the  Edinburgh  General  Lying- 
in-- Hospital  was  instituted  in  the  year  1795,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council,  and  that,  like  the  Royal  Infirmary,  it  was  put  on  the 
footing  of  a public  charity,  connected  wich  the  justly  celebrat- 
ed School  of  Physic  in  this  city,  and  has  been  conducted  by 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Professor  of  Midwifery 
of  the  University,  with  the  aid  of  the  first  professional  men  in 
that  line  of  practice : 

That,  by  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Contributors,  and 
confirmed  by  a seal  of  cause,  the  benefits  of  the  institution  ex- 
tend both  to  po9r  pregnant  women  who  choose  to  resort  to  the 
Hospital,  Park  Place,  Bristo  Sti'eet,  where  every  comfort  be- 
fitting their  situation,  is  provided  for  them,  and  to  those  of  the 
same  description  who  prefer  being  confined  at  their  own  homes, 
and  that,  to  those  latter  women,  a small  sum  of  money  to  en- 
able them  to  defray  the  expences  of  lying-in,  is  allowed,  when- 
ever the  physician  of  the  hospital  deems  it  proper : 

That,  accordingly,  previous  to  the  1st  of  January  fifteen 
hundred  and  one  women  have  been  delivered  in  the  hospital, 
and  above  four  thousand  and  eighty  have  received  assistance 
at  their  own  houses  : 

That  the  medical  attendants  of  the  hospital  have  invariably 
attended  all  patients  who  have  required  their  aid,  without  the 
formality  of  the  recommendation  of  a subscriber,  or  of  any  per- 
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son,  and  without  limiting  their  assistance  to  those  of  any  par- 
ticular district ; and 

That,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  attention  to  economy  (as 
must  be  evident,  when  it  is  known  that  the  expenditure  for 
maintaining  the  patients,  has  not  exceeded,  on  an  average,  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a year,)  the  debt  originally  incurred 
for  the  purchase  of  the  buildings,  area,  &c.  is  not  yet  quite 
cleared  off ; 

Unanimously  resolved, 

That  the  proposal  for  a New  Town  Dispensary,  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  delivery  of  poor  pregnant  women,  at  their  own 
houses,  is  both  unnecessary  and  inexpedient — unnecessary,  be- 
cause, by  the  existing  institution,  every  possible  aid  is  afforded 
to  such  women ; and  inexpedient,  because  while  the  projected 
Dispensary  does  not  even  hold  out  the  promise  of  advantages 
equal  to  those  which  the  poor  of  this  city  have  for  above  twen- 
ty-one years  experienced  from  the  Edinburgh^General  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  diminishing  the 
funds  of  a charity,  the  public  utility  of  which  is  so  universally 
acknowledged. 

The  meeting  further  ordered  this  resolution  to  be  extensive- 
ly circulated,  and  requested  the  Directors  of  the  Hospital  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem  necessary  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  charity. 

Signed,  by  appointment  of  the  Meeting, 

John  Waugh,  Preses. 

Edinburgh,  July  10, 1815. 


No.  III. 

ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

Edinburgh,  July  3,  1815. 

The  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  having  this  day  taken 
into  consideration,  a proposal  which  has  lately  come  to  their 
knowledge,  for  the  establishment  of  a new  Dispensary  in  this 
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<sity,  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  such  a measure  would 
materially  affect  the  very  interesting  and  useful  institution 
which  is  placed  under  their  charge,  and  whose  welfare,  it  may 
be  presumed,  they  feel  no  common  anxiety  to  watch  over,  as 
becomes  them. 

While  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  are  willing  to 
give  the  Medical  gentlemen  who  have  proposed  the  new  Dis- 
pensary full  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  they  cannot  help 
viewing  the  institution  itself,  if  it  should  take  place,  as  one,  not 
only  uncalled  for,  but  even  hurtful.  Uncalled  for,  because  its 
only  obvious  advantage,  that  of  being  placed  in  the  New  Town, 
is  now  superseded  by  an  establishment  in  that  quarter  of  the 
city,  connected  with  the  parent  institution,  which  has  so  long 
possessed  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  the  public : — hurt- 
ful, because  although  in  no  country  on  earth  certainly  is  cha- 
rity by  private  donations  more  extensive,  and  amid  all  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  more  meritorious  and  exemplary  than  in 
Great  Britain  ; and  although  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  considering  its  means,  deserves  in 
this  respect  its  full  share  of  praise,  still  this  must  have  a limit. 
While  any  new  charitable  institution,  therefore,  will  no  doubt 
elicit  a few  additional  subscriptions  from  the  wealthy,  yet  the 
far  greater  part  must  necessarily  be  withdrawn  from  the  older 
establishments  ; and,  as  the  annual  income  of  the  Infirmary, 
even  at  present,  hardly  covers  the  expenditure,  were  their 
funds  to  be  diminished,  the  Managers  would  feel  themselves 
reduced  to  the  painful  alternative  of  either  encroaching  on  their 
capital,  or  of  partially  shutting  their  doors  against  the  united 
claims  of  poverty  and  disease.  Nor  is  this  all,  for,  were  the 
present  the  proper  occasion  to  do  it,  the  Managers  could  find 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  forward  the  strongest  objections  to  it 
on  medical  grounds,  as  clashing  at  every  turn  with  three  most 
useful  and  prosperous  charitable  institutions — the  present  Dis- 
pensary, the  Lying-in-Hospital,  and  the  Infirmary  itself. . 

That  the  Managers  of  the  RoyaJ  Infirmary,  whose  duty  as 
such  necessarily  leads  them  to  witness  scenes  of  the  utmost 
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bodily  distress,  should,  of  all  men,  feel  most  anxious,  by  every 
means  that  can  be  devised,  to  alleviate  that  pain  and  misery 
of  which  they  are  so  well  able  to  appreciate  the  extent,  is  most 
natural ; and  composed  as  they  are  of  individuals  of  various 
professions,  aided  by  the  advice  of  medical  men  of  the  first 
eminence,  that  they  are  likely  to  judge  with  impartiality  of  a 
proposal  such  a»3  the  present,  they  hope  may  be  fairly  presum- 
ed. They  trust,  therefore,  that,  when  they  express  most  de- 
cidedly their  disapprobation  of  the  proposed  Dispensary,  they 
will  receive  credit  for  being  guided  solely  by  a conscientious 
conviction  of  the  bad  effects  it  would  ultimately  have  on  the 
respectable  and  very  useful  public  institutions  already  men- 
tioned, and,  by  an  imperative  duty,  binding  themselves  to  watch 
over  as  sacred,  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

The  Managers,  therefore,  appeal  with  confidence  to  their 
fellow-citizens  on  this  occasion,  in  favour  of  an  institution 
which  has  been  unquestionably  one  great  mean  of  raising  to  its 
present  height  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh ; and  whose 
sphere  of  usefulness  has  not  been  confined  to  Edinburgh  mere- 
ly, or  the  country  in  an  immediate  circle  round  it,  but  from  an 
almost  hopeless  beginning,  has  been  progressively  enlarged  and 
improved,  offering  comfort  to  the  diseased  from  one  end  of 
Scotland  to  the  other,  till,  by  its  example,  numerous  houses 
have  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  and  the  maimed> 
who  have  none  to  care  for  them,  in  almost  every  district ; af- 
fording to  such  unfortunate  persons  an  asylum  of  a kind  so  ex- 
cellent, as  is  rarely,  it  is  believed,  surpassed  in  other  countries, 
and  little  more  than  half  a century  ago,  was  not  contemplated 
as  attainable  in  our  own.  William  Forbes,  Preses. 

t , 


No.  IV. 

Minute  of  a Meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary ^ 
20th  Marchy  1777. 

The  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  having  observed,  that 
a printed  paper  has  been  lately  dispersed  in  this  city,  contain- 
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ing  a proposal  for  establishing  at  Edinburgh  a public  Dispen* 
sary  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  when  subjected  to  chronical  or 
tedious  diseases,  and  being  persuaded,  that  the  carrying  of  this 
scheme  into  execution  would  be  of  detriment  to  the  charitable 
foundation  under  their  charge,  they  consider  it  as  their  duty  to 
lay  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  proposal  before  the 
public ; and, 

1.  The  Managers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  proposed  institution 
is  in  a great  measure  superfluous.  Though  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary,  from  the  state  of  their  funds,  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  limiting  the  number  of  patients  to  be  admitted  at 
one  time  into  the  Hospital,  yet  as  they  are  constantly  atten- 
tive to  accommodate  the  public,  they  allow  a discretionary 
power  to  the  physicians  or  surgeons  in  waiting  to  receive  super- , 
numeraries,  so  that  no  urgent  case  may  be  refused  admittance; 
and  relying  on  the  beneficence  of  the  public,  they  have  ventured 
sometimes  to  exceed  their  annual  income,  in  order  to  receive 
the  distressed  poor ; and  supposing  that  at  any  time  the  estab-^ 
lishment  of  the  house  were  quite^  full,  yet  charitable  persons, 
may  obtain  a place  for  a patient  at  the  small  expence  of  paying 
sixpence  each  flight,  until  a vacancy  shall  happen,  which  will 
permit  the  Hospital  to  support  him  on  its  own  funds. 

Besides  this,  the  scheme  of  a Dispensary  seems  to  be  unne- 
cessary, as  there  is  hardly  a Physician  or  Surgeon  in  this  city, 
who  is  not  willing  to  give  advice  to  the  poor  gratis;  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  give  such  advice  every  day.  Many  Phy- 
sicians, together  with  their  advice,  give  mbney  to  purchase  the 
necessary  medicines,  and  all  the  Surgeon  Apothecaries  are  daily 
in  use  of  giving  medicines  to  the  poor  gratis.  To  this  may- 
be added,  that  though  for  reasons  which  shall  afterwards  be 
mentioned,  the  Managers  of  the  Infirmary  do  not  allow  of  out- 
patients as  a part  of  the  establishment,  yet  they  permit  the  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  in  waiting,  to  give  advice,  and  to  order  me- 
dicines from  the  Infirmary  shop,  to  many  poor  persons  whose 
case  does  not  require,  or  whose  situation  will  not  permit  that 
they  should  be  taken  into  the  Hospital,  By  these  several 
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means  all  tlie  purposes  of  a Dispensary  are  answered  ; and 
there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  loading  the  Public  with  the 
expense  of  such  an  establishment. 

2.  The  Managers  are  fully  convinced,  that  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment of  a Dispensary  will  be  hurtful  to  the  interest, 
and  obstruct  the  utility  of  the  Royal  Infirmary.  They  have 
good  reason  to  know  that  the  sick  poor  receive  but  little  be- 
nefit from  the  advice  and  medicines  given  to  them  in  their  own 
houses.  They  cannot  take  medicines  in  a proper  manner  in  their 
cold  and  inconvenient  habitations,  and  can  very  rarely  be  in- 
duced to  observe  the  regimen,  which  is  often  necessary  for  ren- 
dering their  operation  effectual,  so  that  the  only  means  of  afford- 
ing them  relief,  with  any  certain  prospect  of  success,  is  taking 
them  into  a well  appointed  Hospital.  But  though  the  patients  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  have  as  great  care  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  as  in  any  Hospital  in  Europe,  it  is  well  known,  that 
from  mistaken  prejudices,  many  indigent  persons  are  extreme- 
ly averse  to  go  into  this  Hospital,  and  not  a few  of  the  poor  in  this 
city,  rather  than  apply  for  admission,  languish  long  useless,  or 
become  a burden  to  the  public,  or  die  under  ailments,  from  which 
they  might  have  been  relieved  in  the  Hospital.  Experience  long 
ago  convinced  the  Managers,  that  the  allowance  of  out-patients 
(which  was  permitted  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary) greatly  encouraged  this  aversion,  and  for  that  reason, 
the  Managers  found  it  necessary  to  abolish  this  practice.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  institution  of  a Dispensary,  as  notv  proposed, 
jtiust  have  the  same  pernicious  effects. 

The  poor  cannot  be  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  the  practice 
carried  on  by  means  of  a Dispensary,  but  will  trust  to  it  so  far 
as  to  prevent  their  applying  to  the  Hospital,  in  which  perhaps 
they  can  only  receive  effectual  relief.  Of  this  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  give  advice  to  the  poor,  are  so  sensible,  that 
they  have  daily  occasion  to  recommend  to  them  the  entering 
into  the  Infirmary,  as  the  most  proper  means  of  receiving  ef- 
fectual relief.  Thus  they  are  very  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  humane  purposes  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  in  diffusing 
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its  beneficial  effects:  But  this  cannot  be  expected  from  the 

physician  of  a Dispensary,  whose  private  interest  is  dependent 
on  the  number  of  patients  who  resort  to  himself. 

3.  As  the  proposed  establishment  of  a Dispensary  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  the  means  of  giving  a clinical  lecture,  it 
must  in  that  way  prove  hurtful  to  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  v 
clinical  lecture  there,  as  far  as  the  Managers  know,  is  the  only 
one  given  at  such  length,  and  upon  such  an  extensive  plan, 
in  any  Hospital  in  Europe,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  has 
contributed  greatly  to  render  medical  education  in  this  uni- 
versity, more  complete  than  in  any  other  school  of  medicine, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  tended  to  increase  considerably  the 
funds  of  the  Hospital.  The  Managers  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  a clinical  lecture  cannot  be  given  to  any  good  purpose  but 
in  an  Hospital,  as  it  is  only  there,  that  patients  in  acute  dis- 
eases, with  which  it  is  most  necessary  that  students  should 
be  acquainted,  can  be  properly  subjected  to  their  examina- 
tion : But  further,  in  the  clinical  ward  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
not  only  patients  in  acute  diseases,  but  those  labouring  under 
chronical  disorders  are  admitted ; and  every  person  capable 
of  judging  knows,  that  even  chronic  cases  cannot  be  properly 
treated  or  studied,  unless  the  physician  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  patients  daily,  and  of  constantly  watching  over 
the  conduct  both  of  their  medicines  and  of  their  regimen. 

Though  the  Managers  are  for  these  reasons  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  clinical  lectures  in  an  Hospital  must  have  great  advan- 
tages over  these  given  any  where  else,  yet  they  apprehend  that 
students  may  not  always  be  fully  aware  of  this,  and  that  by 
various  means  they  may  be  so  misled  as  to  encourage  clinical 
lectures  out  of  the  Infirmary,  which  may  be  of  detriment  both 
to  medical  education  in  the  University,  and  tend  to  diminish 
the  funds  of  the  Infirmary,  a charitable  foundation,  from  which 
not  only  this  city,  but  the  kingdom  has  derived  such  benefit, 
that  they  have  thought  it  highly  worthy  of  their  countenance 
and  support. 
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The  Managers  recommend  to  their  clerk,  to  have  a copy  of 
this  minute  published  in  the  several  newspapers  of  this  city, 
as  soon  as  can  conveniently  be  done. 

Alex.  Wood,  Pres. 

Edinburgh  Courant,  24^/^  Marckj  1777. 


No.  V. 

Extract  from  a Pamphlet,  entitled,  Observations  on  a Proposal 
for  establishing  a Public  Dispensary  at  Edinburgh — By  Andrew 
Duncan,  M.  Df 

Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  July  2Sth,  1777. 

Some  months  have  now  elapsed,  since  I put  into  the  hands 
of  several  of  my  friends,  and  of  some  other  respectable  citi- 
zens, a proposal  for  establishing  at  Edinburgh  a Public  Dispen- 
sary, for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  when  subjected  to  chronical  or 
tedious  diseases.  Soon  after  this  proposal  had  been  thus  cir- 
culated, an  advertisement  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers  of  this 
dty,  extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Roj'^al  Infirmary,  in 
which  the  Managers  of  that  Hospital  endeavoured  to  shew, 
that,  if  such  a scheme  was  carried  into  execution,  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  charity  under  their  charge. 

That  such  authority  will  have  great  weight  in  determining 
tjie  sentiments  of  the  public,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  When, 
therefore,  one,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the 
success  of  such  a scheme,  is  to  attempt  to  answer  these  objec- 
tions, he  must  enter  on  a difficult  task  with  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages. I trust,  however,  that  no  veneration  for  opinion,  will 
altogether  preclude  a candid  inquiry.  And  after  the  most  seri- 
aus  and  attentive  consideration,  I cannot  see  the  force  of  any 
cue  argument  that  has  been  urged  against  this  Institution  : 
while  on  the  other  hand,  not  reason  only,  but  experience  also, 
affords  me  every  day  the  most  convincing  evidence,  that  many 
advantages  would  result  from  such  an  establishment  at  Edin- 
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burgh.  Hence,  although  I have  a very  high  respect  for  al- 
most every  Manager  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  yet,  I trust  that 
I need  offer  no  apology  for  submitting  my  opinion  to  the  exa- 
mination of  those,  who  may  consider  a subject  which  proposes 
for  its  object  the  good  of  the  community,  as  not  unworthy  of 
their  attention. 

Circumstances  might  perhaps  be  mentioned,  which  would 
lessen  somewhat,  in  the  public  estimation,  the  respect  which 
otherwise  would  be  paid  to  the  opinion  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  Even  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  not 
entirely  without  passion  and  prejudice;  and  it  is  hard  to  say, 
how  far  even  those  of  the  greatest  discernment  may  be  misled 
by  various  circumstances.  I am  however  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  cause  which  I mean  to  support  requires  no  adventitious 
aid,  and  I earnestly  wish  to  avoid  every  circumstance  which 
can  be  construed  into  a reflection  upon  the  conduct  of  any 
man,  yet,  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  my  intentions,  I may 
speak  with  freedom,  and  I hope  I shall  be  able  to  act  with  firm- 
ness. 

I may  farther  observe,  that  it  is  not  by  argument  alone  that 
the  present  question  will  be  finally  determined  : Even  without 
public  aid,  X*may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  such  a trial  to  this 
scheme,  as  will  afford  proof  of  its  real  tendency ; — and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  which  has  been  made,  I have  as- 
surances  of,  at  least  some  aid.  I am  indeed  sensible,  that  the 
public  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  this  charity,  is  not  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  it  has  to  encounter.  Among  the  num- 
ber of  my  most  intimate  friends,  there  are  some,  who  although 
they  approve  of  the  undertaking,  are  subjected  to  such  re- 
straints, that  they  cannot  support  it,  without  running  greater 
risks  than  I could  either  desire  or  wish : many  others,  I doubt 
not,  may  be  in  the  same  situation ; of  the  motives  of  whose 
indifference,  I shall  ever  remain  ignorant.  When,  however, 
I appeal  to  future  experience,  I refer  my  cause  to  the  determin- 
ation of  a judge,  the  equity  of  whose  decision  no  one  can  deny. 
And,  when  I solicit  aid  for  this  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  remera- 
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bered,  that  the  effect  of  opposition  will  be,  not  to  prevent  « 
trial,  but  merely  to  render  that  trial  less  convincing  to  the 
public,  and  more  expensive  to  an  individual. 

When  I desire  only  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  tendency  of 
this  scheme  by  a proper  trial,  and  when  I again  repeat  a de- 
claration which  I have  already  made,  that,  if  it  shall  be  found, 
by  experience,  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Infirm- 
it  is  my  determined  resolution  to  relinquish  it,  1 cannot 
allow  myself  to  imagine,  that  those,  whose  opposition  pro- 
ceeds from  no  other  motive  but  the  fear  of  its  being  detri- 
mental to  that  charity,  will  be  averse  to  such  atrial ; on  the 
contrary,  I am  even  led  to  hope,  that  they  too  will  be  desirous 
of  forming  a judgment  on  the  sure  basis  of  experience ; and, 
if  a trial  shall  convince  them  of  the  utility  of  this  scheme,  that 
their  influence  will  hereafter  be  exerted  to  make  reparation  for 
the  injury  they  may  have  already  done  it. 

When  a question  is  agitated,  in  which  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity is  concerned  ; and  when  that  question  may  be  deter- 
mined by  facts,  which  can  neither  be  concealed,  nor  misrepre- 
sented, those,  whose  opinions  are  the  most  opposite,  if  they  be 
actuated  by  the  interests  of  the  public,  will  mutually  desire  to 
be  guided  by  experience. 

Such  considerations,  joined  to  the  most  firm  conviction  of  the 
utility  of  the  institution  which  I have  proposed,  have  deter- 
mined me  to  strain  every  nerve,  in  order  to  obtain  that  evi- 
dence w'hich  experience  alone  can  afford ; and  when  I now 
venture  to  lay  my  sentiments  respecting  this  matter  before  the 
public,  it  is  in  the  hope  that  every  one  will  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity of  judging  on  the  most  unequivocal  proof,  liow  far 
ihey  are  well  founded.  If,  therefore,  I can  now  render  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  establishment  of  a Public  Dispensary  at  Edin- 
burgh would  be  productive  of  many  valuable  effects,  I may 
reasonably  hope,  that  there  are  some  who  will  be  desirous  of 
giving  their  countenance  and  support  to  that  trial  which  I so 
anxiously  wish  for.  With  this  view,  I shall  briefly  state  the 
effects  which  I imagine  this  institution  will  have  with  respect 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  to  the  Medical  College,  and  to  the  in- 
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digent  when  subjected  to  disease.  These  will  naturally  include 
the  most  full  answers  which  I am  capable  of  giving  to  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  to  such  a charity ; and  in  a 
question  which  I hope,  is  to  be  decided  by  future  facts,  I shall 
reckon  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  detail.” 

After  Dr.  Duncan  has  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  two 
former  of  those  subjects,  he  concludes  his  observation  on  the 
last  of  them  with  the  following  remarks 

But  in  place  of  leaving  the  decision  of  this  question,  re- 
specting the  utility  of  a Dispensary  at  Edinburgh,  to  argument 
alone,  let  us  have  recourse  to  facts.  Facts  are  here  supplied, 
in  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  Dispensaries  at 
other  places,  and  in  those  which  have  already  flowed  from  such 
an  institution  at  this  place. 

The  Public  Dispensary  of  London  has  been  the  means  of  re- 
lieving thousands  from  wretchedness  and  misery.  The  West- 
minster Dispensary  has  been  productive  of  the  same  happy 
effects,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  a similar  institution 
in  Dublin,  have  been  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  has  been 
repeatedly  aided  by  grants  of  money  even  from  the  Legislature 
of  that  kingdonar  These  Institutions,  all  of  which  are  but  of  recent 
date,  will  naturally  lead  to  the  establishment  of  Dispensaries  at 
other  places.  A proposal  is  accordingly  printed  for  establishing  a 
Dispensary  at  Kelso.  And  this  scheme  meets  with  approbation 
and  support  from  inhabitants  in  that  neighbourhood,  distinguish- 
ed by  high  rank  in  life,  by  judicious  discernment  of  the  real 
interest  of  their  country,  and  by  humane  attention  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  indigent.  A subscription  is  also  begun  for  establish- 
ing a Dispensary  at  Newcastle.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  opposed  by  some,  w'hose  private  interest  is  connected 
with  the  Infirmary  at  that  place.  But  that  this  opposition  pro- 
ceeds solely  from  the  jarring  interests  of  the  medical  practi- 
tioners, can  admit  of  no  dispute.  For  there  the  physicians  of 
^ the  Infirmary  neither  pretend  to  deny  the  usefulness  of  a Dis- 
pensary, nor  to  represent  it  as  pernicious.  They  have  attempted 
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to  thwart  the  scheme,  by  setting  on  foot  a subscription  for  » 
second  Dispensary,  to  be  conjoined  with  the  Infirmary.  Not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  by  the  Managers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary,  I should  not  be  surprised  to  find  a similar 
conjunction  adopted  at  this  place.  And  I am  convinced,  that 
although  it  were  adopted,  it  would  neither  render  the  Dispen- 
sary which  I have  proposed  an  useless,  nor  a superfluous  insti- 
tution. 

At  other  places  where  Dispensaries  are  established,  they  are 
supported  by  annual  subscriptions.  ■ But  here  a fund  for  de- 
fraying the  annual  expence  of  this  charity  may  be  obtained 
from  a different  source.  Since  the  beginning  of  November 
last,  I have  collected  L.76.  Sterling,  in  name  of  Medicine  mo- 
ney, from  Students  who  have  attended  my  lectures  on  the 
cases  of  patients,  whose  diseases  I thought  to  be  of  such  a na- 
ture as  to  prevent  their  admission  into  an  Hospital.  Out  of 
this  fund,  112  patients,  whose  narrow  circumstances  could  ill 
afford  the  expence  of  drugs  when  they  were  subjected  to  bodi- 
ly distress,  have  been  supplied  with  every  medicine  which,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  could  be  useful,  either  in  alleviating 
or  removing  their  complaints.  The  case  of  each  patient  has 
been  carefully  taken  down  in  writing,  and  entered  into  a regis- 
ter, at  the  time  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  this 
charity.  Reports  are  afterwards  inserted  of  the  effects  which 
results  from  the  medicines  employed:  And  hardly  a week 
passes  in  w^hich  I do  not  receive,  in  presence  of  many  students> 
sincere  thanks,  and  fervent  prayers  for  future  success,  from 
those  whose  diseases,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  I have 
been  the  instrument  of  removing. 

Among  the  number  who  have  applied  to  me  for  aid,  there 
have  been  several  who  were  my  patients  in  the  Infirmary,  and 
whom,  after  fruitless  attempts  for  their  relief,  I dismissed  from 
that  Hospital,  because  it  was  my  opinion  that  they  would  suffer 
from  longer  residence  there.  In  more  than  one  instance  of 
this  nature,  I have  had  the  satisfaction  of  doing  material  ser- 
vice by  my  practice  at  the  Dispensary.  And,  from  expei'ience, 

I can  assert,  that  while  the  practice  of  medicine  both  in  an  Hos- 
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pital,  and  at  a Dispensary,  is  liable  to  imperfections  of  differ** 
ent  kinds,  yet,  in  either  way,  it  is  beneficial  to  society,  and  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  the  poor. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  I have  now  mentioned, 

I can  neither  be  intimidated  by  opposition,  nor  do  I despair  of 
success.  Confident  that  what  I have  here  advanced  will  be  de- 
monstrated by  future  experience,  with  patient  silence  I shall 
wait  the  decision.  And  I trust  it  will  soon  be  the  opinion  of 
every  disinterested  man,  that  a Dispensary  at  Edinburgh  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  subjected  to  chronical  diseases,  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  Infirmary,  serviceable  to  medical  education,  and  high- 
ly useful  to  the  indigent,  though  industrious  labourer. 

I should,  however,  consider  myself  as  wanting  in  duty  to 
the  public,  did  I not  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  generous  and 
humane  man,  who  wishes  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  va- 
luable ends,  to  lend  his  aid  in  promoting  them.  This  consi- 
deration, then,  induces  me  to  make  the  following  proposal,  to 
which,  I must  own,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  foresee  any  good 
objection. 

Let  those  who  shall  become  subscribers  to  this  institution  en- 
joy, from  the  time  of  paying  their  subscription,  all  th«  privileges 
annexed  to  the  rank  of  governors.  But,  in  place  of  imme- 
diately bestowing  the  money  that  shall  be  collected  in  erecting 
' any  building;4^1et  that  money  be  deposited  at  interest  in  some 
secure  hand,  for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  beginning  of 
December  next.  Let  the  interest  only  of  the  money  thus  col- 
lected be  allowed  for  defraying  some  part  of  the  expence  of  hir- 
ing rooms,  and  obtaining  other  articles  necessary  for  the  Dispen- 
sary. And,  at  the  end  of  that  period  let  every  contributor  have 
it  in  his  option  to  withdraw  his  original  contribution. 

By  this  plan  every  subscriber  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  fully  satisfied  of  the  real  tendency  of  a Dispensary,  be- 
fore his  money  be  employed  in  that  way  which  is  to  render  it 
a permanent  Institution.  And,  after  the  repeated  assurances 
which  I have  given,  in  the  most  public  manner,  that  if  this 
charity  shall  be  found  in  any  degree  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
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fest  of  the  Eoyal  Infirmary/ l am  determined  ^ relinquish 
the  real  friends  of  that  Hospital  can  have  nothing  dread»> 
on  the  contrary,  if  my  views  be  not  mistaken  ones,  there  ist 
ground  for  hoping  that  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  that  charita- 
ble Institution.  Ought  they  not,  therefore,  as  well  as  me^ 
even  on  the  probability  of  that  event,  now  to  exert  their  en«^ 
deavours  for  having  it  in  their  power  to  form  ait  opinion  on 
the  only  certain  foundation  ? . ^ 

With  the  view  of  demonstrating,  in  the  moat  convincing  man-v 
ner,  the  truth  of  every  conclusion  which  I have  here  drawn,  I 
have  put  into  the  hands  of  some  of  my  friends,  who  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  scheme  which  I have  pjnposed,  merits  approba- 
tion and  support,  subscription  papers  for  a Dispensary,  under 
the  conditions  which  have  been  mentioned.  > 

If  there  be  any  others  who  wish  to  encourage  such  an  un- 
dertaking, or  who  are  desirous  of  giving  aid  to  such  a trial  as 
must  afford  conviction  to  every  one  respectjxJg  the  real  tenden- 
cy of  this  scheme,  they;  also  shall  be  furnished  with  subscrip- 
tion papers.  I shall  make  «p  an  exact  list  of  all  those  who  by 
subscribing  their  names  to  such  papers,  Oi!  in  any  other ’manner 
may  signify  to  me  their  intention  of  contributing  any  sum,  not 
less  than  a Guinea,  for  the  support  of  this  undertaking:  And 
about  the  middle  of  November  next,  I shall  take  the  liberty  df 
summoning  the  first  general  annual  nieeting ; leaving  it  after- 
wards to  the  contributors  at  large,  to  regulate  and  superintend 
this  charity,  in  whatever  manner  they  shall  reckon  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good. 

I now  conclude  these  observations,  by  giving  public  assur-: 
ance  to  every  one  who  shall  become  a contributor  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, that  in' discharging  the  duties  of  physician  to  this’ 
charity,  the  most  unwearied  aitefltiori  shall  never  be  wanting, 

from  ■ ' • ‘ 

Their  most,  humble  .servant,  * 

; ' ^ Andrew  Duncan.”  5 
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